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Black, Latina, and Asian women generally work in jobs 
that are less well-paying and lower on the occupational hierarchy 
than are the jobs held by their white counterparts. In addition, 
these women of color face higher unemployment rates than do white 
women. Whereas the entry of large numbers of white women into the 
work force is a fairly recent phenomenon, black women have had a high 
and steady rate of employment dating back to the 1800s. Hispanic 
women share many labor market similarities with black women. In the 
period from 1960 to 1980, the number of black private household 
workers began to decline as the proportion of black, female clerical 
workers increased; however, black women were still more heavily 
represented in blue*^collar women^s jobs than were white women. Like 
their black counterparts, Hispanic and Asian women tend to be 
overrepresented in certain low-paying, low-status jobs. Despite the 
fact that women of color generally receive substantially lower wages 
than do white women, more of them are likely to be employed full time 
and to be working for economic reasons than are white women* The wage 
gap that exists between white and nonwhite women has many 
implications for the family, a situation that must be addressed by 
policymakers* (Appended to this report are 11 tables detailing 
employment and wage patterns of white and minority group women*) 
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Bliick, L^tinii, amd Asian women ir* "other" in the 1 iibor m^vrket in the 
sime wiiy their men aire. They kre "other" because their 
occupational characteristics di^^er consi der abl y ^roffi the 
occupational characteristics white women. Women o^ color work ir* 
Jobs that are less welt paying than Jobs that white women hold, and in 
J obs that are 1 ower on an occupat i onal h i erar chy . 

Women o^ color ^ace higher unemployment rates than do white 
woTTien . In May, on a non-seasonal 1 y adjusted basisj the 

unempf o^/ment rate ^or white women was Si^'^, corripared to l3i2J; ^or 
tl =iCk women and 9i4% ^or Hispanic women • In additiont more women o4 
color work because they must — because they head households more 
frequently than do white women, and because men oi color experience 
higher unemployment rates and lower wages than do white men. The work 
effort of women of color is often key in the survival of families of 
col or , 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss the historical status 
of women of color. Census and labor force data provide the basis for 
most of this discussion. There is comprehensive historical data on 
"nonwhite** women. Most of these women are black. Thosw Hispanic 
CMe?^ i can , Cuban or Asi an> women who are desi ona ted ai non^hi te are 
included in historical data, and we can tr&ck the unemployment and 
occupational status of Hispanic women after i?76* There is little 
detai 1 ed occupat i onal or empl o>^en t data on As i an women t 

With historical data as a base* this paper further discusses 
the current occupational and wage status of women of colori and w*.ys 
1 *:iw occupational and wage status frequently 1 ead? to povertv, The 
future prospects of women of color in the labor market are also 
discussed < 
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Wom©n Qi Color in the Economy F^ge 
THE HISTORICAL STATUS OF SLACK WOMEN 

The most signi-ficant aspect o-f the bl *cK wofn^in's 
participation in the economy is her high and steady labor +orce 
participation. As early as 1899, nearly two in -five bl acK worr^en and 
girls over the age o^ ten were employed^ and one in ^ive girls, 
between ten and -fourteen years o^ age, held Jobs, In the same year 
one in eight white wodien and girls were employed. Hi s tor i cal 1 y , 
erripl ovmen t 1 evel s di + ^er ed sign i^ i can 1 1 y between bl acK and wh i t e 
utomen . 

Employment patterns, di^^ered significantly as well . BlacK 
women h ad h igh 1 abor force par t i c i pa 1 1 on rates » whether marr i ed or 
single, and with or without children. The level of black female 
emoloyment varied little by age except for bl acK women over age 
siiity-five, and ev*en after age 45, one in four black women worked. 
In contrast, white female employment dropped steadily with age, so 
that fewer than one in ten white women over age 6^ worked. If the 
age pat terns of ma,rr i age and ch 1 1 dbear i ng are taken into 
consideration, one might posit that white women exchanged the role of 
worKer for the role of wife and mother* while blacK women added the 
responsibility as wife and mother to their role as worker, 

FetAi historical facts have changed in the labor force 
par 1 1 c i pat i on of bl ack women . Par- 1 ici pa 1 1 on , a 1 ways h i gh , has 
increased from 467. in 1956 to 4?,5X in 19o7, to in t?rs, to 5?/.' 

in May , 195^. I ncr eased par 1 1 ci pat i on has been most pronounced yrrong 
bl ack women between ages 25 and 44; more than 7Q*< of the bl acJ* women 
in that age group were labor force participants in 1933. vU.S, 
Oepar tmen t of Labor , 19'33> 
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Hi span ic women sha^re some 1 abor market simi 1 ar i 1 1 es to bl acK 
women. While their labor force participation rates are >^ot as hiQh 
as those of black or whit© women ^ they are comparable to the 
participation rates of white women <on a non-seasonal 1 y adjusted 
basis 45.2;^ in May, 19S4, compared to 57.A/i for black women and S3.5>: 
for white women). Mirande and Enriques < 1979) note that the level of 
Hi span I c f emal e 1 abor force par 1 1 c i pa t ion may be understated bee ause 
of their efTipl oymen t in transient occupations like domes 1 1 c servi ce , 
and because sofTie Hi span ic women are in the Un i ted States ill egal 1 y . 

Hi Qh rates of bl acK f emal e 1 abor force par t ic i pat i on , and 
s I Qn I f I c an t r>.tes of Hi span i c f #mal e par 1 1 c 1 pa 1 1 on are par 1 1 y a 
function of the fact that the jobs and pay available to men of color 
are so low that the wages of women of color are needed for family 
survival. Historically, this has been true because men of color, and 
bl acK men i n par t icu 1 ar , have been c one en t rated in 1 ow-payi ng 
non-craft blue collar Jobs. Presently, though the occupational 
status of black men has improved, levels of adult black male 
Jobhcldlng <ire lower than those of white men. The employtnent 
popu 1 at I on ratio Cor the percen tage of bl ack men who hold Jobs> at 
6^ . 3''. in May . 19S4 is ten per c en t age poin t s 1 ower than the empl oym-s-n t 
population ratio of white men. The reason for the difference ii the 
f ac t that fewer bl ack man par ticipate in the 1 abOr marKe t than i^^h i te 
men <many do not participate because they are discouraged workers), 
and because bl ack men exper i ence sign i f i can 1 1 y h igher unempl oymen t 
rates than do white men. <Black male unemployment rates are uiuaM^" 
twl ce those of wh i te men : r ec en 1 1 y t h ey h ave been mor e th an tuii c e 
i^hite rate^: 14. as opposed to 5.cX in May, 19S4; . OJ,S. Department 
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of Labor , May, 1984) 

The employment population ratios of Hispanic men have been 

higher than those of bl acK or white men — in May, 1984 on a 

non-se=tson*l 1 y adjusted basis, 74.6/, of Hispanic men held jobs, 

compared to 74.4/, of white men and A4.3>; of black men. Though 

Hispanic men held jobs similar to those of bl acK men, they have 

usually had lower unemployment rates 5ind higher rates of labor force 

par 1 1 c I pat i on . 

When men have not been able to earn adequate incomes, their 

wives have had h i gh 1 abor force par^ 1 1 c ipa t ion rates . However , from 

an h I s t or I cal per spec 1 1 ve , women of col or faced limited empl ovmen t 
oppor tunities. The ear 1 i est year for which data is aval 1 abl e Is 

1890, when fifty-two percent of all blacK women worKed In domestic 
and personal service occupat Ions, and another 44>: on farms. Onl y 4*^^ 
of all blacK women worKed In non-farm, non-service jobs. <Malveaux, 
1931) 

By 1938 5 there had been some decline In the number of farm 
oiiorKerSt but that was accompanied by an Increase In the proportion of 
black women that worked In domestic and personal service occupations. 
In 1930 nearly two in three black women worked in domestic and 
personal service, wi th just ten percent working In non-farm, 
non-service Jobs . By 194© , mal n 1 y because of movemen t ou t of 
agriculture, sev*entv percent of all black women worked in domestic 
and personal service jobs, with sixty percent working in private 
homes . Just si x teen per cen t of bl ack women remal ned in agr 1 cu I tur e, 
with the remaining fourteen percent employed in manufacturing and 
prof ess 1 on a 1 j obs . 

In contrast to the jobs black 'xjomen held, white women worked 



women o^^ Color in the Economy P*9® 
in miinufacturing, us sales and clerical workers, and as teachers, 
nurses and other pro-fessional workers. In 1949, when seventy percent 
o-f black women worked in dc*mestic and personal service jobs, -fewer 
than a quarter o-f all white women held in such jobs. On the other 
hand, in the same y^^ar , Just six percent o-f black women worked as 
white collar workers, with most working as schoolteachers. More than 
hal-f o-f the white women who worked held white collar Jobs. 

Black women 's hist or leal over r epr esen ta t i on in Pr i vate 
household work is part of the slave leQacv oi black women. The 4=act 
that black women were overrepresented in the private household Job 
had apparent negative ef-fects on the economic status o-f black women, 
since this Job was the poorest Paying o-f any occupation. Working 
conditions -for private household workers was also poor, as the most 
striKlng -feature of such work has been It casual nature. 

This pattern o-f dlf-ferences between black and wnlte women In 
the 1 abor market has bl urred somewhat ; bu t c 1 ear di -f -f erences In the 
occupational status o-f black and white* women have Persisted through 
the present, a clear legacy o-f the strict occupational segregation 
measured as recen 1 1 y as i 

Between r?40 and 19^S, the occupational status of blacK worrien 
Improved significantly. Black women began their exodus from private 
household work (this trend continues as older bl ac k pr 1 v*a t e hou seh o 1 d 
workers leave the labor force and a negligible number of young I aoc" 
market entrants worK In that occupation) , by Increasing their 
participation in professional JobSji and by moving slowly Into 
c 1 er 1 cal work * and I i gh t manuf ac tur ing . By t^^S , just a third of the 
black women In he tabor market worked at prl^>'ate household Jobs. By 
r?SS , jCiSt 6y: of black women worked as private housenold workers* 
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The occupat i on&l movement between 1949 and I960 is shown in Table 
One . 

The changes In black women^s occupational status that took 
place between 1940 and 196^ can be attributed to several -factors. 
Firstly* changes in technology generated substitution o* black -female 
private household workers -for black -female service workers. 
Secondly, the increase in light manu-f ac tur I ng Jobs during this period 
was impor tan t in expl ai ni ng i ncr eases in the number o^ bl ack -f *mal e 
blue^collar workers. Finally, though the number o^^ black women 
holding clerical 'Jobs was low in 1940, the increase in the number o^ 
black -female clerical workers that took place between 1940 and i960 
was an early indication o-f the massive increase in the number o^ 
black -female clerical workers that would take place in the next 
decade . 

OCCUPfi^TIONAL CHANGE AMONG BLACK WOMEN 1960-19S1 

In the 1960--1930 period? black women experienced a 
1 i gn i -f i can t amoun t occupa t i onal change . The trends *hat begsir in 
the 19^^-196Q Period continued through this period* so that the key 
changes uur i ng this per i cd i nc 1 uded a dec line in the propor t i c-n 
blacK female private household workers and an increase in the 
proportion ot black -female clerical workers. There has also been slow 
penetration of black women into managerial and other tradi t ional : v 
male jobs^ Although black and white women held very dissimilar job? 
in 1940 ^ when mo= t bl acK women worked as pr i va te househol d wor k er s 
and most white women worked uihite collar workers, distinctions 
between the two groups of women blurred by 1936. Still, bl acK women 
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w«re more heavily represented in "blue collaLr" women^^ Jobs than were 
wh 1 1 e women . 

What do we mean my "women's jobs" or "typically female" jobs? 
"Typically female" jobs are those in which women are represented in 
excess oi their pr opor tion in the 1 abor market . The number of women 
working in "typically female" jobs is so large that the occupational 
structure is quite stratified by gender. It is possible to 
designate most jobs as either "typically male" or "typically female", 
wi th fewer than sixteen percent of al 1 Bureau o-f Labor 
Stat i s t i cs-desi gnated occupat i ons as " neu tr al " , or non 
sex'-str at i f i ed , jobs <Malveaux, 1932> . Definitions of occupational 
segega t i on vary Jusen ius < 197^ J def i nes J obs as " typical 1 y f emul e" 
if the proportion of women represented in such jobs was greater than 
five percent more than the proportion of women in the workplace. <In 
other words, if women are 43"/* of the labor force, then Jobs that are 
more than 43X female are considered segregated^ . Others woulcj define 
f emal e*s tr at i f ied occupations as those where women have a high 
< seven ty to ei gh ty per c en t> repr esen tat i on . The def i n i t i ons are 
hardly i^iorth quibbling over, since occupational polarization emerges 
clearly from the data; in 1?S1. nearly fifty percent of all women 
worked in just fifty-three occupations <of 429> that were more than 
eighty percent female, while nearly 5ixtv*five percent of all men 
worked in some two hundred eleven occupations that were more than 
eighty percent male. <Malveaux, 19S2> . 

From a broad occupat i on a 1 per spec t i ve , it is pos^i bl e to 
target certain jobs as '*typica!ly female"* jobs. These include 
■I 1 er i cail and <mo5 1> service j obs , non-coi 1 ege te^iching, nursi r.gi 
retail sates worK, ^nd some light manufacturing. It i^ significant 
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to note thiit from detained occupational perspective, black women 
tend to be o^*er represented in a set of Jobs in which they awere 
unrepresented just two decades ago. For example, while black women 
are just of the labor force, they represent almost eighteen 

percent of the file clerks, twenty percent of the clerical 
assistants, sixteen percent of the typists, and sixteen percent of 
the telephone operators. In many cases, the jobs in which black 
women are overrepresented are the lowest paying Jobs in an 
occupational category. 

Between 19o3 and 1936 , bl ack women improved their 
occupational status largely by moving from one set of "typically 
female" occupations to another set of "typically female* set of 
occupations. A third of all black women worked as private household 
workers in 1946, and just nine percent of black women worked 5iS 
clerical and sales workers. But by 1977, only eight percent uorked 
as priveate household workers; nearly thirty percent worked as 
clerical and sale workers. 

Table Two shows the percentage of women in typically female 
jDbs in 196-B^ 1977, and 19S1. It illustrates the fact that the 
pr opor ti on of bl ack woirien in "typically female" jobs has remai ned 
r el a t i vel y cons tan t af ter 1977 . However , the types of " t ypi call y 
female" job held by blac^: women changed somewhat between 19££ smd 
19S1. In 196S most black women worked in "blue collar" typicstlly 
female jobs, as nondurable goods manufacturers, service workers, and 
private household workers. By 19S1, most worked in '*white coll ar2 
typically female Jobs — clerical workers, retail sales workers^. 
hef-. ) th pr of essi onal s and noncol 1 ege teachers . 

Table Three shouts the occupational distribution of bl Kck 
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woffien in 1977 and 1981. Compiring this table to Tables One and Two 
give* of picture oi the occupational change Ahat black women 
experienced between 1969 and 1931* The most significant changes 
i ncl uded thefollowing: 

< 1> Slack women mov*ed out of private household work. 

In 19^0, more than one in three black working women uia« employed as a 

pr i vate househol d worker . By 198 1 , j ust si x per c en t of all bl ack 
working women were so employed. The proportion of black women 
working in private household Jobs increases »Aji th age <after age 26), 
as shovin in Table Four, suggesting that older black women may be more 
locked in to these low payir.g jobs than are other black women. One in 
five black women bet*/jeen ages and ^4 work as private household 
workers, as do two of five black women o^/er 65 who report that they 
are working. Significantly, three quarters of the 317,?i0@ black 
women private household workers were over age 43 in 19S1. 

< 2> Bl ack women moved in to c 1 er i cal work . 

I n t?60 , just ei gh t percen t of empl oyed bl ack women worked i n 
c 1 er i cal .iobs. By 1976 , this number i ncreas*d to 1? .4% , and by 19S 1 , 
29. 3X of employed black women worked in clerical jobs. The increase 
in the propor t i on of bl ack f emal e c 1 er i cal workers can be par 1 1 y 
attributed to an increase in the number of clerical Jobs in the 
economy . Between and 19S 1 total emp] oymen t rose by , ^^^^^ i 1 e 

clerical employment rose by 51*^*. Since the clerical proportion o-f 
white women has declined while the number of job openings has 

increased there have been more opportunities in thii occupation for 
bl ack women . 

Siytyfive percent of the blacK women in clericsvl jobi ire 
zA years old or v'Ounger <tiompared to fiftvtwo percent of the ^A^hite 
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womdn) » indicating th« r«cent ftntry O'f bluck women into these Jobs* 
While more than a quarter o-f white clerical workers are abo^^e age 45> 
-fewer than 15^^ O'f black clerical workers are 45 or oJder. The 
di-f -ferences in the age distributions oi black and white clerical 
workers indicates that young black women -find clerical work a -far 
more desirable job than do young white women. Older white women may 
experience a "lock-in** similar to the "lock-in" older black private 
houEehotd workrs experience^ but young black women seem to be seeking 
the work that young white women are -fleeing. 

; 3) 61 ack women mai n tained singi-ficant represen t at i on in 
servi ce work . 

In J 2i*A o-f employed bl acK women worked in service Jobs (except 

private household work). The number had increased to 25X by 196& and 
rose slightly above that, to 26. TA in 1?77. By black women 

continued to be heavily represented among service workers* though the 
proportion o-f black women holding service Jobs dropped somewhat, to 

Most black -female service workers over age 24 work as health 
service workers. These jobs include dental assistants, health aides, 
nursing aides, orderlies^ attendants and practical nurses. The next 
1 argest c one en tr at ion O'f bl ack women in service j obs i « ^^mong ^^ocd 
service ujorkers. The proportion o-f black women in thii occupation 
has increased slightly, -from Just under 5X in 1963 to 6.3% in 1931. 
While there a'^e numerically more black women aged 25-34 working in 
-food servi ce Jobs < near 1 y si x t'/ per c en t o4= black -female i^ood ser vi ce 
worKers ar^ in these age groups) , this Job category empl oye« a 
signiticant number O'f young < 16-24 year old) bl acK women. In ^a:t, 
by ne^.rly one in five 16^1? year old black women worked in i^ood 
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fterivce job*^. 

A si gn 1 'f ic&n t number b1 acK uiocnen , «spec 1 all y t hos« over 
45, work in c 1 ean Ing services . The 1 ncrease in the repr«sen t at i on o-f 
black women among cleaning service workers stems directly -from the 
decline in the representation O'f black women private household 
workers. These black women are working in jobs that have more 
regular working conditions than the private household jobs they 
vacated. 

<4) It IS important to note that by 1931 sixty percent o-f all 
black woflTien were represented in the clerical, service, or private 
househol doccupations. 

C5> Black women increased their representation as retail 
sal es workers . 

Black women were virtually unrepresented as sales workers in 
196^* By 19S1, black women were more than three percent oi all sales 
workers. The -few (less than 170, OOQ) black women who work in this 
occupation, however, tend to be retail sales workers. 

<o) One in seven black women worked as manu'f ac tur i ng 
oper at ives . 

The proportion o-f black women working as operatives has been 
declining since 1943, when 17. S>; o* working black women held such 
jobs, Part O'f the decline has to do with the decline in 
manufacturing jobs, part has to do with international competition in 
the textile industry, and part has to do with the different 
opportunities available to black women. By 19S1| 14. of working 
bl ack women worked as oper at i ves , with more than half work ing as 
nondurable goods operatives, the jobs in that occupation that had the 
loi*iest rates of pay. These wor^ers included textile workers, se^^iers 
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^ind stitchers, packers, and laiundry workers. 

<7) Black women increased their representation in "tyPica^Hy 
female" health professions and maintained their representation in 
other " typi cal 1 y f emal e" professional jobs like non-col 1 ege teach ing. 

Table Three shows an increase in the number of black female 
professional workers between 1977 and 1981, a trend that began in 
196^ when Just TA of blacK women held professional Jobs. By 19^3, 
the number rose to 9.5>'., and by 19S1> 15.4V; of black worr^en held 
prof ess I on a 1 J obs. The pr opor 1 1 on of noncol 1 ege teachers remai ned 
constant between 1963 and 1931 at 4.7*/.. despite the fact that the 
number of noncollege teachers declined slightly during those years. 
But proportion of blacK women- health prof essl onal s more than douled 
between 1977 and 1931. 

<S) Black women began to enter "traditionally male" 
professional I managerial, and crafts Jobs where they were previously 
unrepresented. 

There was a ten percent increase in the number of black female 
professional workers, and a nearly thirty percent increase in the 
number of black female managers between 1969 and 19SI. Still, fewer 
than 2e'< of all black women worked in these occupations. Despite an 
increase in the number of black female prof esional s, fewer than tiA*o 
percent of $il I attorneys are b) ack women , as ire fewer than three 
per c en t of aM physic i an s < sc i en t i st » » compu t er spec ia T i s t s or 
architects. par t of the si ow penet r at ion of bl ack women into 

"traditionally male" Jobs, it is significant to note that though ,tuit 
l.S'X of all black women hold crafts Jobs, thi^ is an s^rea u*ere tlack 
wome were unrepresented in 1969» 

u 
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<9> Some individual b1 &cK ujomen improved their status between 
and 1977 perhaips as a result oi irmJitiv^e action hiring. 
Taibl e Seven shows this: impr ovemen t in the status oi blacK women o\^^er 
25 who have already chosen occupations uias interpreted as the result 
oi some force that caused these uiomen to chan9e their occupational 
status. Women who were 25*34 in 1943 had improved their status 
somet^ihat by 1977 because they decreased their representation among 
clerical workers and private household workers, while increasing 
their repr esen t ai on as professionals and managers. Likewise, b1 acK 
women who were 35-44 in 1968 moved into the health professions and 
into managerial occupations, while out of private household worK. 
01 der women showed no change in their occupational status. 

SLACK WOME^J''S CROWDING 

While Table Two shows blacK women at work in "typically female** 
Jobs, the employment patterns of women of color o+ten differ from the 
employment patterns of white women. When broad occuoational 
categories are used, the Key difference between white women and women 
of color is the fact that black women are more frequently employed tn 
blue collar ''typically female" Jobs. 

From a broad occupat i onal ^ per spec t ive , it is possible to 
t *rget cer tai n j obs as " tyDi cal 1 y f ©mal e" Jobs . These i nc 1 ude 
cl er i cal and (most) servi ce J obs , n on -co 11 ege teach i ng, nurs ing , 
retsiil sales work, and some light manufacturing. It is significant 
to note that from a detailed occupa t ional perspec t ive . bl ack women 
tend to be O'ver repr esen ted in a set of Jobs i n M^h i ch they siwere 
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unrepresented Just two decades ago. For example, while black women 
are Just 5.4V: oi the labor force, they represent almost eighteen 
percent oi the file clerKs, twenty percent oi the clerical 
assistants, sixteen percent oi the typists, and sixteen percent of 
the telephone operators. In many cases^ the Jobs in which black 
women are overrepresen ted are the lowest paying jobs in an 
occupat ional category. 

The pattern of black women's crowding is not restricted to 
the c 1 er i cal 1 abor market . Simi 1 ar overrepresen tation exists in the 
professional occupations, where black women are disproportionately 
dietitians, prek i ndergar ten teachers, registered nurses and social 
workers; in service Jobs, where black women are twenty percent of the 
health service workers, and more than sixteen percent of the health 
service aides. The pattern further persists among operatives, ivuth 
black women overrepresented as laundry and dry cleaning operatives, 
sewers and stitchers, pressers, sorters, and assemblers. In fact, 
black female enclaves can be found most of the broad occupational 
groups where tradiionally female Jobs exist, except in the managerial 
^nd sal es cat egor i es . 

This phenomena of "black women's crouiding" is important 
because it illustrates hoM mixed the occupational progress of blacK 
women has been. Black women left one set of Jobs, which thev 
dominated, to enter other Jobs. In some cases they noi/j dominate the 
1 east desi rabl e Jobs in cer t ai n occupat ional groups . The devel opmen t 
of black women^s occupational "ghettoes" illustrates the restricted 
occupational opportunities that many black women face, 
THE OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF HISPANIC WOMEN 

There are many similarities between the occupational status 
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oif black women and the occup&ion&l status of Hispanic women. Like 
b1 acK wofTien » Hi span! c women have had sign! f ican t (though 1 ower than 
black or white) levels of labor force participation. Hispanic women 
also have similar labor force patterns as black women in that they 
tend to be concentrated in blue col tar and service Jobs instead of 
white collar Jobs. But between 1?77 and 1?81, Hispanic women 
i ncr eased their repr ©sen t at ion in typi cal 1 y f emal e" whi te col 1 ar 
Jobs, mostly in clerical Jobs, while reducing representation in 
crowded blue coll ar J obs. 

There were differences in the blue collar Jobs held by black 
and Hispanic women. Proportionately more Hispanic women were found 
both in dur abl e and nondur abl e goods oper at i ve occupa t i ons than were 
either black or white women. In 1981, almost twenty percent of all 
Hispan ic women worked as oper a t i ves . Fewer Hispan ic women worked in 
service Jobs than did black women. There were proportionately fewer 
Hispanic women, particularly, in health service occupations. 

Pr oduc t i on oper at ives in the semi -conduc tor Ccompu ter) 
industry are predominately female. According to reseachers who have 
focused on this industry <Friaz, 1983) 49-S©X of these workers tend 
to be minority, with the type o^ minority woman varying by the 
location a plant. Thus, hi-tech firms in the South will 
disproportionately hire black women, while those in California 5ind 
near the Mexican border will disproportionately hire Hisoanic women. 



If hi-tech firms attempt to stablilise the skilled labor 
force in the face of fluctuating dem^ind for their products, it is 
likely that thev use subcon tr ac t i n^ , temper ary ujorK < i e " j ob shoos") , 
and other arranoments to secure temporary labor. Though only sketchy 
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data exist, s^uch a trend is liKely to place many minority women in 

posi t i ons o^f sal ary and Job i nsecur i t y » 

Tabl e Five al so showf^ that Hi span i c women di -f -f er ed -from other 
women in terms o-f the white collar jobs they held. While represented 
at a comparable level to other women in clerical Jobs, only one in 
twelve Hispanic women holds a professional, technical, or related 
Job. Hispanic women are also underrepresented in "typically -female" 
prof ess i on al J obs i includin9 health professionals and n on -coll ege 
teachers . 

Data on Hispanic women is less available than data on blacK 
u)Omen . Because of questions of statistical reliability, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics does not report detailed occupation for Hispanic 
wctfTien , nor do they report two-digit occupation by a^e. Further, the 
term "Hispanic" is used to a9greQate three distinct populations of 
u)Or k'er s; Hex i can , Puer to Rican , and Cuban workers . Three-quar ters 
of all Hispanic workers are Mexican-^erican . It is liKely that the 
occupational and employment patterns of these very diverse 
nat i onal i t i es is sofr*ewhat di f f eren t . 

Tabl e Six shows the occupa t ional di s t r ibu t i on for wh i te i 
blacki Hispanic, and Mexican women. It indicates that Mexican women 
are slightly less well represented than are other Hispanic women in 
white collar occupations, and slightly more heavily represented in 
blue col 1 ar occuPat i ons , except pr iva t e househol d work . Though t^ie 
percentage differences represented are slight, the trend potentially 
represented i^ consistent with the fact that Chicana <or 
Mex I can-Amer i c ans) have 1 ess educat i on than do other Hi span i c -/^onen 
<Mirande and Enriques, l?7r> . A further factor in the occupational 
orofile of Chicana women is the job tracking that guidance cour.seic^E 
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The Chicana^^ opportunities ^re limited to one 
uniform or another. Cleaning bed pans, doing the laundry, 
ironing, and housec 1 ean ing are not new Jobs 4or te Chicana. 
Hhat has changed is that she may be able to charge more 
money per ^hirt and there are more people who will hire her 
in uniform. These educators do not see a need to increase 
the opportunities of the poor woman. Unfortunately, when 
institutions begin to open their doors to women* it is not 
a victory for all women, but for women of a specific 
economic c 1 ass. CNi eto*Gomez , 1973) 



OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF OTHER NOMEM OF COLOR 

Though data on women of color who are not blSiCK or Hispanic is 
scarce, some of the patterns observed for black and Hispanic women 
carry o*v^er to other women of color. Especially among black women, we 
have been able to show the development of "typically black female" 
jobs where black women are overrepresented. This is true of Hispanic 
women, especially as operatives* and of Asian women, especially as 
workers in tex t i 1 e Indus tr I es . 

Miranda and Enriquez note that occupational and employment 
patterns of Chicana women may be affected by the fact that many may 
lack English skills and also may be in United States without 
documentation. This pattern is one that Hispanic women may share with 
Asian women. As a result, it is likely that data on Hispanic and 
Asian women are estimates* since some of these women may work in the 
underground economy as service workers and in light manufacturing. 

The labor force participation rates of Asian women have been 
estimated as lower than those of black or Hispanic women. The^e 
estimates may understate the level of participation among Asian uiomen , 
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especially since m^ny aire unpaid ujorKers in -f s^ni 1 y-owned s^mAl 1 
businesses* 

There is much more to le^rn about the occupational status o*F 
women o*F color, especially o^ Asian and American Indian ujomen . If 
what we Know about black and Hispanic women is any indication, 
howe*-*er , we can expect these women to be -found in blue collar 
" typi cal I y -f emal e" Jobs . 

OCCUPATION AND PAY 

The concentration o-f women o-f color in certain "typically 
•female" Jobs is important when the types oi^ jobs these women are 
concentrated in are examined. The discussion has asserted that those 
clerical and service Jobs in which women, especially black and Latin 
women, are concentrated are the least well paying and least desirable 
o-f Jobs in the occupational strata. Table Twelve^ which shows 
selected characteristics of occupations, seeks to make this point more 
c 1 ear 1 y . Wh i 1 e the occupat i onal categor i es ai -f -f er some*/jha t -from 
categor i es used i ^ lier tables, notes that accompany the tabl e 
•facilitate comparison. 

The -first column o-f Table Seven shows unemployment rates in 
August, 15^33, by occupation. O-f white collar workers, clerical and 
sales I'jorkers ^are least well with unemployment rates at nearly double 
those o4 white collar workers. Among other workers, manufacturing 
workers <ie operators) have the highest unemployment rates, though 
mach i ne equ i pmen t operators have 1 ower rates than handl er s, wnc are 
more likely to be women. Service workers also have higher than average 
unempl oymen t , 
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Th« unemployment d%,t^ show thiit clerickl occupii t ions , which 
ar* typiciiMy female, have unemployment rates lower than those of 
craft and manufacturing occupations, which are typically male. These 
differences are a function of some of the structural changes that are 
occuring in the economy, especially the relative decline in the 
manuf ac tur I ng sec tor . But the relevant comparison may not be between 
white collar, clerical and sales workers and blue collar, 
ma^u^^ac tur ing workers, but between white collar clerical *nd sales 
worker? and other white collar workers. When medi an pay is compared , 
clerical and sales workers earn significantly less than o^her white 
col 1 ar workers. 

A second occuoational characteristic is the full or part time 
status of workers. The second column of Table Seven shows part time 
stsitus of workers by occupation. An average of 131^ of all workers 
work part time. The largest proportion of part time workers may be 
found in the service occupations, e^^cept protective service work, 
among ooeratives classified as handlers, and among retail sales 
workers. While women are more likely than men to work part time in 
every job category, the occupations categories mentioned also 
represented the greatest number of part time women. 

A third occupational characteristic is whether part time work 
effort is economic. The third column of Table Seven shows this. (It 
may be useful to note that the level of voluntary part time work is 
the difference between the total percentage of part time workers and 
the percentage of economic part time workers). Again, the largest 
number of econ-imic part time workers are service workers. The next 
largest concentrations are laborers, sales workers* and operatives. 

Most women who work part time do so because they want to, or 
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beciiuse thier circumstamces force them into "choosing" part-time 
uiork. But a third of the women who uiorK part time do so for economic 
reasons. Table Eight highlights occupational differences between 
those women who work part time voluntarily and those who work part 
time for economic reasons. 

Those women uiho worK part time voluntarily have a somewhat 
better occupational profile than those women who worK part time for 
economic reasons. In particular* voluntary part time workers are more 
heavily represented in professional ^nd managerial Jobs, and in 
clerical and administrative support jobs. The majority of women who 
work part time for economic reasons are concentrated in service and 
light manufacturing Jobs. A comparison of part time workers yields 
the conclusion that those women who work part time because they cannot 
find full time work are concentrated in those Jobs where women are 
heavily represented, but in the least desirable of these Jobs. 

There are differences in the 1 eve J of work ef f or t between 
blacl( and white women. Black women are more likely to work full time 
than are white women, and when black women work part time, thev are 
more liKely to work part time for economic reasons than are white 
women. Nearly twice the proportion of white women work part time 
voluntarily as do black women. (Malveaux, 

BlacK (^omen's work effort exceeds that of white women at every 
educational level. The full-time work effort of both black and white 
^women rises with the aimount of education; the gap in full time work 
effort is narrowest between black and white women with postgradustte 
educa t ions. <Mal veaux , 19S4) 

Tabl e Seven provides f ur ther evi dence thai; servi ce ana 
c 1 er i cal j obs shou 1 d be consi der ed 1 own^^sige J obs . The 1 a^ t col umn^ of 
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the tjible show median p*y ior full time workers by occupation. Using 
f u M - 1 ime pay st andardi zes earn ings compar Isons somewhat $ since more 
women than men work part time and since black and white women have 
different levels oi work effort. However, using median full-time pay 
is flawed if the wage distribution of black and whie women differs by 
occupation. In other words^ i^ black women in an occupation tend to be 
paid less than uihite women, use of median weekly pay data un^rstates 
»A*age differences between black and white women. The of t-*di scussed wage 
gap is illustrated in the last columns of Table 12, as the average 
-full-time woman earned about two-thirds of what full-time men earned 
in 1933. The wage ratio ranged from S3/i for sales workers to a high 
of BTA for light manufacturers (handlers). 

Those women who were paid least for their full-time i/jork 
effort inci uded service workers < espec i al I y pr iva t e househol d 
workers), sales workers, operators* and clerical workers. Median 
weekly pay should be considered by noting that the poverty lev*el in 
i?S2 was S9862, or fuI1-*time, full -year weekly pay of S190. The 
average female service worker who worked full time, full year had 
earnings that put her below the poverty line. Those service workers 
(more than a third) who worked part time earned well below poverty 
level earnings. Service workers have one chance in ten of experiencing 
unemDl oymen t , thereby 1 ower ing average annual wages . The 
concentration of women of color in service Jobs, then, is cause for 
concern . 

Workers who earn 125 percent of the poverty level are 
considered "working poor'*. Their earnings exempt them from poverty, 
but only marginally. These workers earned S12,32S or in 1?32* or 

for full-time, full-year workers, to about *237 per week. Women with 
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#iirn ing^ bel ow this u)«#(< 1 y 1 w«l > including full-time ftal^s, mach i ne 
operaiton and handlers, could b* classified as toorking poor. 

There are flaws In developing conclusions about the wage 
status of women in occupations based on median weekly earnings. 
Median weekly earnings, though representative of occupational 
earn i ngs > say little about the di s tr i bu t i on of earn i ngs . Whi 1 e it can 
be concluded that half the women in an occupation earn a wage below 
the median and half earn a wage above the median, nothing can be said 
about the number of women who are clustered near the median wage which 
may be important when the issue of "working poor" is discussed. 
Further, median weekly earnings are reported for full time workers. 
The fact that so many women work part time for economic reasons <as 
shown in Table 7) suggests that if these wage medians are used to 
measure the proportion of women in an occupation that earn low wages, 
they will understate that proportion. Despite flaws in the use of 
median weekly earnings data, the aggregate patterns these data yield 
are usefal in focusing on the occupations in which women are likelv to 
earn 1 ow wages . 
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At the level reported in Taible SiXf the occupational statue o*F 
bl&cic and uihite uiomen is similar^ toith Key di<F<Ferences being 
di Terences in the pr opor t ion o-f bl acK women empl oyed in " typical 1 y 
'Female'' blue collar Jobs like service and light manu<Fac tur ing Jobs. 
Hcjyever I when detailed Job data is examined, it becomes clear that 
there are Key di Terences between the types oi Jobs that black and 
white women hold (detailed data is not available <For Hispanic women). 
In genera) I blacK women hold the lowest-paying Jobs in each 
occupat I onal category . 

The service occupation is a good example. Table Nine ranks 
ser vice J obs by the per c en t age o*F bl acK uiomen <Found in each oi those 
Jobs. The percentage o-f white women in each Job category, and male 
and -female median P^^y are also shown. The data shoi^m in Table Sixteen 
are -for 1931, since 1933 detailed occupational in-formation are not 
available. It should be noted that the 1931 poverty line was 
approximately *?300 , or a weeKly wage oi about *136. One hundred 
twenty -five percent oi the 19S1 poverty line was *ll.d25; the 
corresponding weeKl y wage was S223i 

While black women are but 5.4>: oi the total labor market, and 
10.3*/ oi service workers <thus, exhibiting some Patterns oi black 
-female crowding at the aggregate level) black women are 
overrepresen ted by a -factor o-f more than -four as chambermaids. weWare 
service aides, and nursing aides. In -fact, -fully a quarter o-f ALL 
nursing aides were black women in 1931, and more than -five percent c-f 
aM working black women were employed in those three occupations where 
pay lAias below* or near, the 1931 poverty line, 
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Another si Qn i f i ca^n t number o-f bl «ick wofr*en (ujh*re 
Qverrepr esen td t ion is by 9i -factor o-f more than three), are represented 
as practical nurses, cleaning uiomen , health aides, and boarders And 
Keepers. Hal-f of all bl acK service women work in Jobs where blacK. 
women are overrepresented by a factor oi four or more, and for wages 
that are IZVA below poverty wages. 

Black women are also overrepresented among child care workers, 
iMhose full time wage place them below the poverty line< food counter 
workers, who earn similarly low wages, cooKs, whose wages are also 
below th^ poverty line, and hairdressers. In fact< 33. 3>'. of all black 
women in service jobs worked in jobs defined as "typically black 
f emal e" in ear ) i er work by th i s wr i ter t 19S4> * 

Table Nine is useful in highlighting differences between black 
and white wortien's occupational patterns. For example, whi^e w.^ite 
wcfnen are over repr esen t ed as den t al assi st an t s. bl ack women are just 
pr ODOr t i onatel y represented in this occupation. Full time pay for 
dental assistants is higher than that of nursing aids, a job where 
bl ack women 5ir e heavi 1 y overreor esen ted. It is interesting to 
speculate on differ en ces in institutional arr angemen ts in the tvjo 
occupat i ons that r esul t in such a difference. Similarly, black women 
are just proportionately represented as waiters, while white u*omen s^re 
heavily o'^/err epr esen ted in th i s occupat ion . While pay in the food 
ser^.*ice industry is low, there are reasons this Job may be attractive 
to blacK women. Again, questions of discrimination and entry barriers 
should' be considered. 

Average full-time pay for female ser*-/ice workers, at *17© per 
week, indicates tn^t most women in these occupations earns less than a 
pcvertv* wage. Table Nine shows th*t 72.3V. blacu service women 
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worked in Jobs where meedian weekly paiy was less than the *170 weekly 
average for service workers, compared to 69'/. oi white service women. 
The dif-ferencffs between the concentrations o-f black and white women is 
that black women are both more likely to work in "traditionally black 
-female" Jobs and are more likely to work at these Jobs part time -for 
economi c reasons* 

CI er i cal work empi oys both the 1 argest number and the 1 argest 
proportion o-f black and white women. Data in this occupation show a 
mixed pattern. The median 19S1 wage o-f *219 places the average 
clerical worker out o-f poverty, but in the near poor category. Yet, 
the range o-f clerical pay is broad; postal clerks have median 
earnings of *3S2 per week, or almost *20,e9O per year, while cashiers 
have median weekly pay of *133 per week, or less than *70ee per year. 
Interestingly, both o-f these occupations are "typically black temale" 
Jobs . 

The detailed clerical occupations are arranged by the 
percentage o-f black women in Table Ten. This detail illustrates those 
clerical enclaves that have become "typically black female". Nearly a 
quar ter of all bl ack women are cone en trated in Just six of for tv-ei gh t 
c1 er I cal occupat ions'. They are overr epresen ted by a f ac tor of four as 
file c!erks, typistSf keypunch operators , teach i no assi stan ts , 
calculating mach 1 ne operators , and soc iai we If are clerical assistants. 
Except for the median wage of social welfare clerical assistants, all 
of these occupations have median wages associated with the near-poor. 
ThuSt those occupations that employ most clerical black women have^ pay 
levels at 125/; of the poverty level, or lower. < El even precen of 
whi te c1 er i cal workers are empl oyed in these occupa 1 1 ons.> . 

It is Important to note that nearly a third of black clerical 
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women were •mployed by government. <Malve*ux, 19S4) • It is MKely thAt 
other uiomen color are also heavily represented as public sector 
employees. Thus, -for many black women, the -fiscal health o-f -federal, 
state and local governments a^^ects wage levels. Further, layo^^s o^ 
government workers may have a greater impact on black women clericals 
than on others both because o^ their heavy representation among 
government employees and because o^ the ^act that many of these black 
women workers are recently hired municipal employees, 

Psttterns found in clerical and service occupations are also 
e^-/ 1 den t i n oper at Ive, sal es , and 1 abor er occupat i ons, (Mai veaux , 1934) 
I n general , bl ack women are ] ess we1 1 -pai d than are wh i te women , their 
pa^tterns o-f employment are different, and there is some black women's 
" crot/idi ng" when detailed occupations are viewed. Different patterns 
are also found between professional and managerial black women and 
comparable white women. Professional and managerial black women are 
also more heavily represented in ''typically female" health professions 
and non-college teaching jobs than are white women. 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE L0W-WA6E STATUS OF WOMEN OF COLOR 

The previous sections have outl ined the occupations in which 
women of col or worK > and the earnings implications of their presence 
i n those occupat i ons . From these data^ it is possible to estimate 
that more than 6l*A becomes of all black women are employed in ;obs 
where median weekly full-time earnings place them at the po^/erty or 
nestr -po\^er ty level- Although the method of estimation is different 
for Hispanic women i Table Eleven shows that stightty more Hisps^nic 
than bl ack women are ©i ther poor or near -poor • Because the number of 
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black and Hispanic womtn who work part tlm© -for ©conomic reasons is 
high, this ©ttimate is likely to be a low estimate o-f the number o-f 
working women in or near poverty. 

A number o-f diwnographic -factors combine with these earnirtgs 
data to suggest that there are important present <Lnd -future 
impl ications o-f the current 1 ow-wage status o-f women o-f col or . The 
low wages of women of color are especially important because so many 
o-f these women head households. Forty^two percent oi all black 
tami 1 ies, twenty- three percent o-f al 1 Hispanic f ami 1 ies, and twelve 
percent of all white -families are female-headed. But f emal e^-headed 
families exprience proportionately more poverty than do other 
families: 7^% of the bl acK families in pov*erty are headed by black 
women; nearly half of the Hispanic families in poverty are headed by 
Hispanic women; and more than a third of the white families in poverty 
are headed by white women. 

Women of color who head families have primary responsibility 

r 

for children of color^ so the earnings potential of these women 
affects the life chances of their children. In 19S2, for examplei the 
majority of black childreh 1 i^^^ed in families with incomes below the 
poverty level. Two-thirds of the children in families headed by black 
women were in poverty. Similarly, nearly half of all Hispanic 
children lived in families with incomes below the poverty level, and 
647. of those in families headed by women were in poverty. CUS 
Depar tmen t Of Commerce , 1?83> 

The i nci dence of pover t v among househo } ds headed byvou ng 
women of color is especially alarming. Four in five families headed 
by bl act-: women between 15 and 24 are in poverty. While detailed data 
are not avsvi 1 abl e for HlsDanic women of the same age? the 1 e^^el is 
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compariibl (f. Th#*e teen women o-f color are vocait 1 onal 1 y unprepared to 
support a child, and uiill either earn low uiages or become dependent on 
public assistance. In the long run* the children o^ these younQ uiomen 
uiill have a more limited set Ii^e chances and less assess to- 
heal th , educat i on » and housi ng than uii 1 1 other ch 1 1 dr en . (The 
computer revolution may create •haves" and "have nots" in the 
in-formation category. The December decision by the Federal 
Communications Commission not to regulate children's programming 
because parents can subscribe to cable channels further makes it clear 
houi parent's income can advantage some children.) 

Families headed by uiomen o^ color older than 24 experience 
poverty that is somewhat liKe> though not as extreme, as that young 
uiomen o^ color. Most blacK families headed by uiomen of color betuieen 
23 and 34 are in poverty. Poverty incidence increases with the number 
o-f children in a -family. Educational attainment does not shelter 
uiOmen oi color who head household from po*verty» since more than half 
of black women high school graduates who head families are in povertVa 

are more than third of the Hispanic women who .are high school 
■graduates . 

Those children raised in families headed by women of color 
will grow up with fewer resources than other families. This fact is 
exacerbated by the high unemployment and decreased labor force 
participation of very young black and Hispanic women. The barriers 
that prevent yOung bl ack women from entering the 1 abor force af f ec t 
them* and also affect their children. For many blacK women, 
dependence and AFDC status is an alternative to a labor market they 
find difficult to enter. The fact that the average »:^FDC recipient 
recie^^es benefits for 22 months suggests a relationship between 
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dependency amd 1 oui^wage work. This writer would hypothesize thsit the 
Jobs th^t AFDC women hold when they work are Jobs with 1 oui ps^Yf few 
benef i ts, «ind no "cushions'* to protect from emergenc i es . Thus ♦ AFDC 
provides the * cush i on " or suppor t when women cannot work < because ,^ for 
exampi e, & child Is illv tr &nspor t at 1 1 on arr an gemen t s f iiM through , or 
other C5ilamities occur). A view of 1 ow-wAQe women of olor must 
include the recognition that these women frequently move between work 
and public assistance because their Jobs provide inadeuqate w^ges^ low 
benefits, and poor work arrangements. 



below the poverty level. This is understSindabl e when the types of 
jobs they held in their workl ives are examined. The fact tha»: so many 
women of color continue to work in Jobs with wages at or near poverty 
suggests that their economic statu« when they are elderly will be 
similar to that of current el der 1 y bl ack women , In other words , ol der 
women of color who are now poor have been poor all of their lives^ 
Their pover ty status is not a function of marital disruption, but of 
the 1 ow-pay i ng j obs with h i gh uneiTip] o>*men t rates and h i oh turnover 
they held all their lives. (JacKson, 1?S3> 



likely to be poor when they are old. The fact that many of the«e 
wOiTjen tend to work part time, or to hold job« where turnover high 
suggests they have not been protected from old-age poverty by pension 
con tr i bu t i on5 or through savi ngs . The trend of el der 1 y bl ack f emal e 
QCr/^rty will be slowed or halted only when the occupational sts-.tus or 
the estrn i ngs status of younger bl ack women changes . 

Oespi te some i ndi ca t i on that compu ter s will pr ov i ce J ob 
ocpor »:un i t i es in our economy . those j obs curren 1 1 y pred; ■: ^ed ^^cr 



Forty-two percent of older <A5 plus) black women have incomes 



Many women of color who are now in the labor force are also 
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maiximum growth in th» next feu^ years a^re clerical and health service 
J obs < Di cesare , 1975) • The 1 i kel i hood oi 1 ow wages for cl er i cal 
workers has already been mentioned. To the extent that black women 
have tended to hold the least skilled, least well-paying clerical 
Jobs, growth in that occupational area rrtay provide black women with 
more Jobs, but not with better quality Jobs. Although data are not 
currently available, it would be interesting to measure the 
representation oi women oi color in higher skilled, higher paying Mord 
processing Jobs. 

Even if women of color mo^/e into these better skilled Jobs, 
the occupational heal th hazards that accompany these Jobs ar^^ of 
concern, especially to the extent that these black women are household 
heads and interact with their children. A preliminary survey toy 9 to 
5 sampled almost 1090 ESSENCE Magazine readers; this survey showed 
that a significant number <2d*/:) of the bl ack women respondents 
reported work-related eyestrain more than twice a week. More 
frequently reported health effects of the workplace included 
e>*.haustion <.Z9y, of those sampled), and muscle strain <33*;) . <9 to 5, 
19S3) 

Growth in the health services, where many blacK women work as 
ei ther nurses* nurses^ aides, or hospi t a1 assi st an t s . may aQain 
pr ovi de Jobs for bl ack women , bu t under a set of worK ing condi t i ons 
that are not necessarily positive. Institutional arrangements in the 
hospital industry are changing, so that Jobs pre^viously held by city 
employees are now held by the same workers are paid by private 
corporations who manage or own hospitals. The shift in ejiioloyee 
sometimes means a pay cut for workers. CKlienfiied, 1?S3> 

The current occupational stsitus of women of color has negative 
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impHcations ^or the long run economic »t«itus o^ the^e women And their 
children. Young clericail workers and older service toorlcers earn 
relatively 1 ou) uiages* experience high turnover^ and relatively high 
unemployment. When these toomen head families^ both they and their 
ch 1 1 dr en are disadvi^n t aged by their 1 om ear n i ngs . Mo occupat i onal or 
industr i al trends suggest that the number of toomen of co^ or toho 
experience poverty will lessen. In fact, the rapid increase of black 
women into clerical Jobs suggests per si stence (if not growth) in the 
amoun t of pover ty that bl ack women will ex per i ence the amoun i of 
pover ty their ch i 1 dr en will exper ence . It is f ur ther impor t an t to 
note that the decline in black male employment population ratios* and 
the low wage status of Hispanic men further impacts the survival of 
families of color since both female headed households and households 
with two adults may be forced to depend on the earnings of a wofr*an of 
color, which are likely to be low. 

CCNCLUSIOMS ■ 



Women of color have consistently contributed to the economy in 
the form of their labor force effort. Though their role has been 
constrained by barriers of racism and sexism? there is evidence that 
some of the barriers women of color have faced in the past are TfOw 
weaken i ng. At the same time, future 1 abor demand trends suggest that 
women of color will remain "other" occupat i onall y for the fcrseeable 
f u ture. 

The effect* of the status as ''other" ths-^t women of color 
exDer i ence , po^/er ty among these women and thei r f ami 1 i es is ^ i gh . 
There hav* Deerr efforts on the part of policy makers to ameliorate 
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this po^v'erty through variety oi social programs. Some oi these 
progrstms have been successful — the level oi black po^v^erty dropped 
from ser. to 2TA between 1966 and 1977* However, poverty has risen 
among minorities since 1977, By 1983, more than a third of all black 
families and 27V, of all Hispanic families had incomes below the 
poverty line. The increase in the level of poverty in recent years 
shows that public policy can play a major role in improving tNe status 
of women of color and their families. 

In fact, the future empl oyment and occupational status of 
women of col or is par 1 1 y dependen t on the economic c 1 imate and also 
par 1 1 y dependen t on the desi gn of soc i al and economi c programs to 
assist these women. The unemployment rates of both black and Hispanic 
women dropped somewhat during the recent economic "recovery", but 
their continued presence in low-spaying "typically female** Jobs has not 
improv^ed the wage picture. The challenge to pol icy-maKers is to 
develop programs that can improve the wage status of these women. 

In 1934, liKe 1390, the contribution of women of color to the 
economy is consi s ten t , and h igh , It is 1 imi ted on 1 y by the 1 egacy of 
hi s tor leal di scr iminat i on and by thei r gender , ujh i ch 1 ocks them into 
the least well paying "typically female" Jobs. A change in the 
economic climate as well as a creative approach to improving the 
occupational status of women of color are necessary to maximize tne 
contribution of young women of color who are entering the labor 
market . 



TABLE ONE 



OCCUPATION OF EMPIiOYED VJOMKN 14 YEmUS OLD AND OVER: 

BF'^T COPY n'AlUBLE . ^^'^'^ 



Totol employed thousands, 

Poccont < 



White-collar workers , 

Professional, -technical, and kindred workers, 
Managers and administrators, except farm...., 
Saleft, clerical, and kindred workers , 



u€-col ] dr Workers , 

craft nnd kindtcd workers , 

Op«rat iveSt includ ing transport, 
tAbdrtre, «xc«pt farm. , 



Farw vorkers 

Pafmers and fltrm manacjers. . . . . 
Farm laborers and supervisors. 



Service werlcer$ , 

Private household workers 
OtKec service v/orkers. . . . , 



Occupation not reported. 



1940 



1, 542 
100 

6 
4 
1 
1 



6 
1 

16 
3 
13 

70 

r>o 

IG 



Blank 



Khit< 



19C0 



2,4 55 
100 

17 
7 
1 
9 

14 
1 

12 
1 

3. 
1 
3 

57 
36 
21 

8 



1970 



3,329 
100 

32 
10 
1 

21 

17 
1 

14 
1 

1 

1 

3& 
1 5 
23 

12 



1940 



9, 564 
100 

52 
1 5 
4 
33 

22 
1 

20 
1 

2 
1 
1 

22 
11 
11 



1960 



18, 549 
100 

59 
13 
4 
41 

38 
1 

1 5 
1 

1 
1 
1 

17 

4 
12 



1970 



2 5,47lj 
10 



1 

1 



MOTE; Occupation *nd Inuuatry :3tatlsticr* Cor the ccnrsus years 1940, 1960, and 1970 arc not 
s^trtctiy coiv^pardble. However, fidjUftLmonts have b«9n ni3^ in the I960 ditto to cichicv€ «$ clost 
coTn^a cabi I i ty with the l!^70 classification systems as possible* Since these adjustments somottres 
iTWoJved •sCi'^tes^ the re.ider Should exercise caution in interpreting smoll changes l^tween the tvo 
<f«nSU£es. In the figures for persons 14 years old and over, the *'not reported" caoes tor 1970 are 
treated accoriliny to the 1960 presentation; that is, the ca&es allocated to major groups in 1970 are 
removed from those groups and combined into a separate "not reported** category. 

Source: U.S* Departtrent of Coiftraerce, Bureau of the Censui;. 
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TABLE TWO 

PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN IN TYPICALLY FEMALES JOBS 
BY RACE AND AGE FOR SELECTED YEARS 



WHITE WOMEN 
Whi t« col I «r 
Bl ue col 1 «r 

16-17 
Whi te col I Ar 
Bl u» col 1 «r 

13-19- 
Whi te ccl I *r 
Bl ue col 1 %r 

20-24 

Whi col 1 »r 
Bl ue col 1 ar 

25-34 

Whi te col I *r 
Blue collar 

35-44 

Whi te col 1 ar 
Blue COM ar 

45-54 

Whi te col I *r 
Bl u* col 1 ar 

55-64 

Whi te col 1 ar 
Bl ue col 1 ar 

BLACK WOMEN 
Whi te col 1 *r 
Blue CO 11 ar 

Whi te col 1 ar 
81 ue col 1 ar 

13-19 

Whi te col 1 ar 
Bl ue col 1 ar 



IroS 


It77 


1 OO 1 

1 tS 1 


/• r wO\, 








XO — O 1 


77 . 7 


74 . 7 


72 . 4 


O • DA 


52. 1 




50,7 


0.8X 


25.6 


24.2 


21.7 


15. 2/. 






36.9 








40 . 7 








46.2 








64 . Q 








52 . 0 








32.0 








72 . D 








53 . 9 








21.3 




78.2 


73 .7 


67 . S 


10 . 77. 


56 .5 


54.4 


52.2 


7.6Ji 


21.7 


19.3 


17.6 


13. 9>: 


73.3 


72.9 


63.7 


6 . T/. 


50 .7 


52. 1 


50 .7 


07, 


23.3 


20.3 


13.0 


24 . 4V. 


73.3 


71.2 


70 . I 


5.0f< 


43.0 


50 . 1 


49.7 


o • Da 


25.8 


21. 1 


20.4 


20 , 9;: 




72. S 


71.1 






46.9 


47.7 






25.9 


23.4 




31.7 


77.4 


77.4 


5.37. 


27.0 


34.5 


41.0 


-51.9% 


54.7 


42.9 


36.4 


33 . 4Ji 






S5. I 








45. SI 








39 . 3 








32.0 








52.7 








29.3 





grp 
chg 
69-77 



1.4'/. 
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TABLE TWO — CONTINUED 

29-24 

Whi t& col 1 ar 
81 uflr col 1 



25-34 79.6 

Wh 1 te col 1 ar 33- 1 

Slue col Ur 45.9 

35-44 78.8 

Whi te cot 1 ar 23.0 

Bl ue col 1 &r 55 .8 

45-54 81.9 

Wh 1 te col 1 17.4 
81 ue col 1 64. 5 



55-64 

Whi te col 1 ar 
Blue col 1 &r 





75. 1 
58 .5 

24.6 


1 




77.4 
47. 1 
38 .3 


74.6 
39. 1 
25.5 


5.6X 
-78.5'/ 
44. 4X 


3.5>: 


76.2 
33-4 
42.3 


74.7 
39.4 
35.5 


5.2X 
-79 . 3V. 
23 . IV. 


-. IV. 


73. 9 
26.3 
51. 1 


77.7 
31 .2 
46.4 


5. IV. 
-79 . 3V. 
23. VA 




83. 1 
17.3 
65.8 


36.2 
22.9 
57.3 







Source; Unpublished data, Bureau o-f Labor Statistics, 1981 
^rom Current Population Surveys, annual averages 

^%yi these women became MORE strati-fied they aged 

¥ Typically -female job are de-fined in the text as other health 
pro-f essional s , n on cot 1 ege teachers , retai 1 sal es worker s , c I er i ci al 
workers, nondurable goods manufacturers, private household workers, 
and service workers except protective service workers. "White collar" 
typically female Jobs are health proi^essional s, noncoMeg© teachers, 
retail sales workers and clerical workers. The remainder are blue 
■^typically female" Job. 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

TABLE THREE 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRI8UTI0 
OF BLACK WOMEN 
SELECTED YEARS 



1981 1977 

PfdFESSlONAL, TECHNICAL 15** l^*^ 

KINDRED WORKERS ^ , 

e .4 0*1 

4.4 1.7 

4.7 4.7 



ENGINEERS 

PK'i'SICAMS, DENTISTS 
OTHER HEALTH PROF'S 
HONCOLLEGE TEACHERS 
ENGINEERING, SCIENCE ^ 
TECHNICIANS 
OTHER SALARIED 
OTHER SELF-EMPLOYED- 



MWAGERIAL AND ADMIN- 
I^TTSATIVE, EXC FARM 

SALARIED MANUFACTUR. 



RETAIL 
OTHER 



OTHER CONSTRUCTION 
FOREMEN 

MACHINE JOBSETTERS 
OTHER METTAL WKR': 
AUTC MECHAf^lICS 
OTHER MECHANICS 
OTHER CRAFT 



5.1 4.3 

e.2 8.1 

4.1 2.7 

e.2 ■ 1 



SALARIED OTH INDUSTRY 3.3 2.9 

SELF-EMPLOYED, RETAIL 5*4 J -J 

SELF-EMPLOYED, OTHER 0-2 



e.7 e.s 



e^RICAL 29.5 25.3 
BOOKKEEPER .I 

OFFICE MACHINE 0F3 2-2 

SECRETARIES S'J 

OTHER CLERICAL ^^'^ * 

OftAFT AMD KINDRED 1*5 ^'J 

CARPENTER * 



9.1 9.1 

6.4 9.3 

e . 1 ■ 0.1 

9.1 6 . I 

e. 1 e. 1 

e.7 0.5 



<>f>£RATIVES, EXC. TRANS. 14.2 l*'^ 

m:ne wkrs „ , « 5 

MOTOR VEHICLE EQUI © • *^ 

OTHER DURABLE MFG. Z'l q'^ 

NON DURABLE MFG l^-J ^'J 

OTHER OPERATIVES 2.3 
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-TfteLE THREE 
o£uPrtTIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
BLACK WOMEN 
C#/*TINUED 



•mANSPORT EQUIPMENT OPS 
DRIVER DELIVERERS 

all others 

pAhfarm laborers 
construct i on 
manufacturing 

ALL OTHER 
r^ftlUATE HOUSEHOLD WKRS . 

SeR^^ICE EX P..H. 
CLEiSMlNS 

FOOD 
HEALTH 
PERSONAL 
PROTECTIVE 

PARMERS and FARM MORS 

ftlRM LABORERS/FOREMEN 
PD 

UvtPO FAM 



- LESS THAN e.95*/. , ^or*^ «T£.tI«TICS 

SOURCE: UNPUBLISHED DATA, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 



1981 1977 



a 7 
S * / 


0 • 4 


9 • O 


0 . 4 


A 1 




1.3 


1.3 




e . 1 


e.5 


e .5 


V « O 


e .7 




S.4 


22.7 


26 . ~ 


5.6 


6.6 


6.8 


8.4 


7.5 


7.6 


3.3 


3.7 


e .5 


a .4 


e. 1 




e .5 


t.d 


e.4 


e .3 


3( 


d.2 
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TABLE POUR 

Occup3tion3l Diiftribution of Slack Uont«:n 
bjr As^t 193 1 
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EngineolTS 
Fh>':fici*u-.s 
Other Haalth 
Teachers, exc* College 
Eng* Sci, Technicians 
Othist, Salaried 
Other Sclf-Ecployad 

fJWACERS AND AOML^ISTRATORS 
Salarltad M£g* 
Other Salaried 
Batail Sel£-EDployed 
Other, Self Ecployad 

Retail 
Other 

CLE?.iCi\L-:;ORi:ERS 

Sookkecpars 
Office MachitiG Ops* 
Secretaries 
Other Clerical 

CfttrT A::D KIIiDRED 
Carpenters 
Other Construction 
Foreiwn 

JJachind Jobsetters 
Othsr Hetal 
Auto ?^£chanics 
Other Mechanics 
Other Craft 

O^RATr.'cS, EXC* TR*\:^S 
Mino 

.Motor Vehicle 
Other Durable 
Mondurabla 
Other Operatives 

ItwSPORT tqUI? OPER.VTIVES 
Drivers and Deliverers 
Ochcr 



ALL 


16-17 


13- L9 


50-24 


25-34 


35-44 


43-54 


55-64 


65 


IS. 4% 


3.2% 


2.7% 


9.92 


19.4/i 


18.4% 


. 16.0% 


11.5;; 


7.5 


0.1 


XX 




0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


. XX 


X:-: 


0.4 


»c 


:cc 


XX 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.2 


xy. 


4.4 


XX 


0.5 


2.7 


5.3 


6.0 


/i.5 


3.2 


1.7 


4.7 


1.1 




1.9 


5.2 


5.7 


6.1 


4.7 


4.2 


n ^ 
U*3 




U. 3 


0.9 


0. / 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


Til'. 


5.1 


1.1 


1.5 


4.2 


7.3 


5.4 


4.3 


3.2 


1.7 


0.2 






0.1 


0. 1 


0.3 


0.3 


XX 


k:^ 


4.1 


x:c 


L.6 


3.0 


4.1 


4.9 


4.5 


4.9 


4.7. 


0.2 




:c< 


0.3 


0.2 


0.6 


0. 1 


0.4 




3.3 


xx 


1.5 


2.7 


0.4 


3.9 


3.4 


3.0 


1.5 


0.4 


XX 


:-:x 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.6 


1.2 


2.5 


0.2 


»c 






0.1 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


3.Z 




o . / 




3.0 * 


2.2 


2.5 


2.4 


1.6 


2.4 




3.7 


3.4 


1.9 


1.9 


2.1 


2.0 


1.6 


0.7 


2*1 


0.5 


1.2 


l.X - 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


* XX 


29.5 


33.3 


43.5 


42.5~ 




25.9 


18.5^ 


~x3;o~ 


7.5 


1.9 


XX 


1.1 


2.0 


2.8 


1.5 


1.3 


1.2 


•0.3 


?.Z 


1.1 


2.7 


3.4 


3.4 


1.7 


1.2 


0.2 


X:< 


.2 


8.5 


13.0 


14.5 


10.5 


6.5 


3.8 


Z.6 


0.9 


17.3 


29.8 


26.0 


22.6 


19.9 


16.1 


11.6 


9.3 


5.S 


• 

1.5 


1. 1 


1. 1 


1.2 


. 

1.5 


2.1 


\J\ 


1.0 


0.3 




1.1 




XX 


XX 


XX 


:c« 


;oc 


x:: 


0.1 


XX 




0. 1 


0.1 


XX 


XX 


XX 


I\X 


0.4 


:cx 


rex 


0.1 


0.4 


0.7 


0. 5 


0.4 




0.1 


XX 


XX 


0.1 


0.1 


XX 


0. L 




XM 


0.1 


XX 


«x 


XX 


0.1 


0.2 


XX 


XX 




XX 


XX 


^:x 


XX 


XX 




XX 


XX 




0. 1 


x:< 




0.1 


0. 1 


0.2 


»c 


XX 




0.7 


XX 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


1.1 


0.6 


0.4 


0.3 


14.2 


, 2.1 


10.3 


14.5 


14.3 


16.1 


15.7 


12.1 


5.0 




XX 




XX 


XX 


XX 


:<x 


XX 




0.4 


XX 


0.5 


0.1 


0.7 


0.2 


Q.3 


0.2 


O.S 


4.L 


1.1 


2.2 


4.2 


4.5 


5.0 


4.1 


2.8 


2.ff 


7.2 


1.1 


6.0 


7.S 


7.5 


8.2 


7,6 


4.7 




2.5 


XX 


1.5 


2 . 2 


1.6 


2.4 


3.7 


/*.4 


KX 


0.7 


:oc 




O.S 


0.9 


UO 


0.2 


0 . fi 




0.6 


XX 


MX 


O.i 


0.3 


o.y 


0.2 


O.i 




0.1 


XX 




0.1 


0.1 


0.1 
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fABLE POUR — contlnctied' 39 





ALL 


16-17 


IS-- 19 


20-24 




J J— H-* 




J J— Oft 




MOSFAKM U\BOS£RS 


1.3 % 




1 1 V 

1*1% 


1.:?; 


1 1 « 
1,1 % 


1 ^/ 


1 « ^ 


i. <M 


n A' 


Conscruccion 


JSC 


XX 


XX 


0.1 


XX 


x:( 


XX 


x:( 


x:< 


llanu £3C turing 


0.5 


XX 


0,5 


0.5 


0*4 


0.7 


0,6 


0.4 . 


XX 




0.8 


3*2 


0,5 


0.8 


0*7 


0.7 


0*6 


0.8 ■ 


0,3 


PRIVATE KOUScUOLD 


6.0 


7*4 


U6 


1.1 


1.5 


3.5 


9,3 


20.6 


40*a 


SERVICE, EXC. PRI- 
Cleanlng 


» 

HOUS. 23.7 


34.0 


Z3*3 




1 7 

1 /* Z 


Z^,7 


^*Q 


JZ* 4 




5.6 


3.2 


2,7 


3.8 


2.9 


6.5 


8,0 


11.3 


7,5 


Food 


6.8 




ID * J 






3*7 


o,z 




, ^ 


Healch 


7.5 


2*1 


5.4 


6*6 


7.1 


7.9 


9.1 


8,9 


3.3 


Personal 


3.3 


6*4 


3.8 


2,8 


2.0 


3.2 


4.2 


4,3 


9.2 


Froceccive 


0.5 


XX 


XX 


0,7 


0.7 


0.3 


0.3 


*0,4 


»c 


FAP^IkS AND KAItH HMaCERS 0,1 


XX 


XX 


XX 


XX 


XX 


0.1 


0,2 


0 8 


FARM UeOREr.S AI»D 


FOREnEtt 0.5 


Ul 


0.5 


0,3 


0.1 


0.5 


0.6 


0*4 


p. 8 


Paid 


0.4 




0.5 


0*3 


0.1 


0.4 


0.6 


0,4 


O.-S 


Unpaid Fanily 


sx 


XX 


XX 


xs 


x:< 


0.1 


XX 


XX 





Source : Unpublished data, Bureau of Labor Stacistics, 1981 
froa Current Population Survey, annual avarages 



EstiTnated Population 5309 94 184 739 1632 1171 364 506 120 
(in thousands) 



XX- less than .05% 
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TABLE FWE 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF HISPANIC WOMEN 
SELECTED YEARS 



PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL 
AND KINDRED WORKERS 
ENGINEERS 

PHYSICANS, DENTISTS 
OTHER HEALTH PROF'S 
NONCOLLEOE TEACHERS 
ENOINEERINO, SCIENCE 
TECHNICIANS 
OTHER SALARIED 
OTHER SELF-EMPLOYED 

MAhJAOERIAL AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATH-tE, EXC FARM 

SALARIED MANUFACTUR. 
SALARIED OTH INDUSTRY 
SELF-EMPLOYED, RETAIL 
SELF-EMPLOYED, OTHER 

SALES 

RETAIL 
OTHER 

CLERICAL 

BOOKKEEPER 
OFFICE MACHINE OPS 
SECRETARIES 
OTHER CLERICAL 

CRAFT AND KINDRED 
CARPENTER 

OTHER CONSTRUCTION 
FOREMEN 

MACHINE J0BSETTER3 
OTHER METTAL WKRS 
AUTO MECHANICS 
OTHER MECHANICS 
OTHER CRAFT 

OPERATK'ES. EXC. TRANS. 
MINE WKRS 
MOTOR VEHICLE EQUI 
OTHER DURABLE MFG. 
NON DURABLE MFG 
OTHER OPERATH-tES 



1981 


1977 


8.3 


7 . 4 


6. 1 




e.2 


0 . 1 


2. 1 


1.6 


2 . i 




6 .5 


.2 


3.2 


2.8 




0 * 1 








0.2 


3.5 


2. 1 




0 ^ 




6 . 2 


5. 1 


4.5 










31.9 


29.2 


2.5 ! 


2.e 


1.7 


1 


9.4 


9.5 


IS 3 




2 *4 


& . w 


d 1 




fl ? 




0.3 


0.7 


0.1 


•3. 1 


. 3< 


6 . 1 


e . 1 




0.2 


0.1 


1 . 1 


0.3 


22.2 


25.5 






0.2 


0.2 


7.6 


7.3 


11.1 


14. 1 


3.3 


3.4 
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me FIVE 

flCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBLTnON 
ft LACK WOMEN 





1931 


1977 


TWtWSPORT EQUIPMENT OPS 


O • ^ 




bRI'^ER DELIVERERS 


e.3 


0.3 


ftLL OTHERS 


e. 1 


e. 1 


FARM LABORERS 


1 


1.3 


CONSTRUCTION 


0.1 




f/^ANUFACTURINO 




0.3 


ULL UTnfeK 




0 8 


rftvATE HOUSEHOLD WKRS . 


3 . 7 


^ . O 


SeHVlCE EX P.H. 


17. S 


19.0 


CLEANING 


4.3 


4.3 


FOOD 


6. 1 


7. 1 


^fEALTH 


3.6 


3.9 


Personal 


3.3 


3.6 


_ PROTECTIVE 


0.3 


0.1 


fOMERS ^0 FARM MORS 


0 . 1 


0 . 1 


LABORERS/FOREMEN 


1.6 


2.3 


fo 


1.5 


2.2 


Vr>lPO FAM 


0.1 


0.1 



l^ESS THA^J 0 .53/". 
^RCE; UNPUBLISHED DATA, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 



BEST COPY WLRBU 
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TABLE SIX 



OCCUPATIONAL 
• OF WOMEN 



DISTRieUTIOhJ 
BY RACE 



1981 



PROFESSIONAL. TECHNICAL 
AND KINDRED WORKERS 
ENGINEERS 

PHYSICANS, DENTISTS 
OTHER HEALTH PROF'S 
NONCOLLEGE TEACHERS 
ENGINEERING, SCIENCE 
TECHNICIANS 
OTHER SALARIED 
OTHER SELF-EMPLOYED 

MANAGERIAL AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE. Exc Farm 

SALARIED MM^UFACTUR. 

SALARIED OTH INDUSTRY 
_ SELF-EMPLOYED, RETAIL 

SELF-EMPLOYED, OTHER 

SALES 

RETAIL 
OTHER 

[CLERICAL 

BOOKKEEPER 
OFFICE MACHINE OPS 
SECRETARIES 
OTHER CLERI 

I CRAFT AT-ID KINDRED 
CARPENTER 

OTHER CONSTRUCTION 
FOREMEN 

MACHINE JOBSETTERS 
OTHER METTAL WKRS 
AUTO MECHAT-JICi 

other mechanics 
other craft 

Ioperatives, exc. trans, 
mine wkrs 
motor vehicle ecui 
other durable mfg. 

NQT^i DURABLE MFG 
OTHER OPERATIVES 

RAt-;5P0RT EQUIPMENT OPS 
J"'R1VER DELIVERERS 



BLACK 


HISPANIC 


MEXICAN 


WHITE 


WOMEN 


UiriMFKI 








ft f% 
w . O 


7 ^ 


If* 




6 . 1 


0 . 1 


0.2 




0.2 


0 . 1 


6.3 


4.4 


2. 1 


1 


4.7 




^ . o 






6.5 


0.5 


0.5 


6.5 


5. I 


3.2 


2.6 


5.S 






V • I 




4. i 


4.S 


3.9 


7.3 


0.2 


0.4 


0.2 


.6 




3.5 


3. 1 


6.0 


c • ^ 


ft 

V • ^ 


y . * 




0.2 


0.4 


0.3 


0.5 


3.2 


5. 1 


5.0 


7.3 


2.5 


3.8 


3.9 


5.2 


0.3 


1.2 


1 . 1 


2. 1 


2?. 5 


31.9 


31.3 


35.5 


1.9 


2.5 


2.3 


4.5 


2.2 


1.7 


1.6 


: .6 


o . ^ 


y . 4 


8 . 7 


IZ . 0 


17.3 


13.3 


13.6 


17.5 


1.5 


2.4 


2.4 


1.9 




0 . 1 


0 . 1 


0 . 1 


0. 1 


0.2 


0.2 


3 . t 


0.4 


0.8 


0.6 


0.5 


O • 7 






0 . L 


e .3 






e . I 




0 . t 






0. 1 


e .2 


0.2 


e . 1 




1 . 1 


1 . ^ 


1 . 0 


Id. 2 


22.2 


22.6 


9. 1 












0.2 


0.2 


.2 


4. 1 


7.6 


7.9 


3.d 


/ • 


11.1 


10 .5 


4. 1 




. ^ 


4. I 


1 .4 


0.7 


0.4 


0.5 


Q .7 


Q .6 


0.3 


e . 4 


0 .7 


0 .8 
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0.2 


0 . I 



t 

Tt^teUE SIX 

OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 

PACE-SEX GROUP 
COrJTlNUED 

BLACK HISPANIC MEXICAN 
WOHEN WOMEN WOMEN 



WHITE 
WOMEN 



FARM LABORERS 
CONSTRUCTION 
MANUFACTURING 
ftLL OTHER 

P(tl\/ATE HOUSEHOLD WKRS . 

5tflWlCE EX P.H. 
CLEANING 

FOOD 
HEALTH 

PERSONAL 
PROTECTIVE 

FPflMERS AND FARM MORS 

f^M LABORERS/FOREMEN 

— ?D 

UNPD FAM 



1.3 

8.5 
8 .B 

9.7 

23.7 
S.6 
6.8 
7.4 
3.3 
8 .S 

8.1 

8.5 
9.4 



1.6 
8. 1 
8.6 
1.8 

3.7 

17.8 
4.5 
6.1 
3.6 
3.3 
8.3 

8.1 

1.6 
1.5 

"8 . 1 



2.3 
8.2 
8.9 
1.3 

2.8 

18.2 
5.8 
6.8 
3.3 
3.8 
8.2 



1 . 1 
1 . 1 



1.2 

8.3 
8.9 

1.8 

16. 1 
1.8 
7.3 
3.7 
3.1 
8.3 

8.5 

8.3 
8.4 
8.4 



rvl-lS TABLE SHOWS THE PERCENTAGE OF WORKERS IN EACH RACIAL-ETHNIC GROUP 
OCCUPATION: TOTALS SHOULD ADD TO 188 

LESS THAN e.es*/, 

SOURCE: UNPUBLISHED DATA, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 



BEST ccpY mm 
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TABLE SZK>EN 
SELECTED Ct-JARACTER I 3TI CS 
OF MAJOR OCCUAPATIONS 
1933 



OCCUPATION JiUNEM JiPART JiPART MEDIAN MEDIAN 

TIME TIME MALE FEMALE 
EC ON PAY PAY 





T , Z 


IS , 1 


7,2 






MANAGERIAL, PROFESSIONAL 


3,4 


10 ,4 


2,5 


534 


352 


EXECUTIVE. ADMIN, MGR'L 


2,9 


6.3 


1,6 


552 


334 


PROFESSIOhlAL SPECIALTY 


3,9 


14, S 


3,5 


517 


366 


TECH-IICaL, SALES, SUPPORT 


6.4 


26 .3 


5,9 


394 


246 


TECHNICAL 


5,2 


11,1 


2,2 


413 


301 


SALES < U 


6.6 


26,3 


3,7 


397 


209 


CLERICAL/SUPPORT STAFF (2) 


6,4 




4,2 


375 


247 


SER^v'ICE OCCUPATIONS (3) 


16 ,3 


37,3 


• 16, 1 


259 


131 


PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD 


3,2 


66,2 


25,3 


n 


1 15 


PROTECTIVE SERVICE 


5,7 


11,4 


4,6 


353 


251 


OTHER SERVICE 


11,1 


33,7 


17, e 


223 


132 


CRAFT AND PRECISION PRODUCTION 

1 


9.3 


3,9 


6,2 


392 


263 


OPERATORS, LABORERS 


13,3 


14,3 


3.3 


314 


212 


MACHINE OPERATORS ( 4> 


14,2 


13 , 1 


6,7 


322 


210 


TRANSPORT OPERATIVES 


10,0 


10 ,5 


7,1 


345 


252 


HANDLERS, HELPERS. 












LABORERS 


16,5 


2*^,9 


14.9 


251 


21? 



SOURCE; EMPLOYMENT ATJD EARNINGS, SEPTEMBER, 1933 
NOTES INSIGNIFICANT NUMBER OF WORKERS 

< \> IDENTICAL TO 1931 SALES CATEGORY 

<2> lOENTICAL TO 19S1 CLERICAL CATEGORY 

E;<CEPT for the addition of private HOUSEHOLD WORKERS, 
IDENTICAL TO THE 19S1 SER*^'ICE CATEGORY 

<4> THIS CATEGORY INCLUDES ASSMEBLERS 
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TABLE EIGHT 

PART TIME STATUS OF WOMEN 
BY OCCUPATION 
1?33 



PERCENT PERCENT DIST ECON DIST VOL. 



PT 


ECON, VOL 


P,T, PART 


TIME PART 


TIME 


1 9 I li- 




18 . 4S 






fted ipatt nhj 










L 


3.41 


13.1? 


4,81 


15,87 


eXEC, ADMINISTRATIVE 


i.7e 


9,22 


1.33 


4,24 


pROF'L SPECIALTY 


4,37 


2e.33 


5.23 


Id, 34 


(C*- r » SiiLts f SUPPORT 


7. 14 


18 . 94 


33 t 12 


58 ,d4 




2 . 57 


14.04 




2 ,70 


%^Lt3 


14 . 


29 , 8r 


22 , 13 


23 ,0 1 


clerical/'admin support 


4.42 


14,49 


14.97 


24,33 


^■e^VICE OCCUPATIONS 


13,83 


24,47 


41 ,92 


29,24 


private household 


23. 17 


41 ,23 


.4.44 


5,43 


- protective 


12.39 


18,94 


e ,79 


0^33 


t?rHER SERVICE 


13. 14 


24,43 


34,44 


23,24 


CM-rT PRECISION PROD. 


6. 12 


9,88 


1 ,47 


1 .33 


OPfSATORS, LABORERS 


ie.47 


7.89 


11,32 


4,31 


MACHINE OPERATORS 


9,55 


3.39 


3, 13 


2.29 


ri^f^-tS /r^-Q OPERATORS 


le. 17 


15,32 


e.33 


0,41 


MIDLERS 


14.^3 


14.97 


2.31 


1,41 



SW^CZt EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 
SEPTEMBER, 19S3 
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TABLE NINE 

PERCENT WOMEN IN SERVICE 
OCCUPATIOhJS 
1931 





:< WHITE 


'A BLACK 


NUMBER 


MEDIAN 




WOMEN 


WOMEN 


BLACK 


WOMEN'S 








WOMEN 


PAY 


TOTAL LABOR FORCE 


37.5 


5.4 


5309 


224 


SERVICE WORKERS 


43.9 


10.4 


1257 


170 


CHAMBERMAIDS 


60 .0 


36.6 


64 


141 


WELFARE SVC AIDS 


60 .5 


27.9 


24 


182 


NURSING AIDS 


62. S 


23.8 


266 


167 


PRACTICAL NURSES 


79.2 


13.5 


73 


227 


BOARDING KEEPERS 


72.7 


13.2 


2 


235 


CLEANERS 


33.5 


17.0 


159 


168 


HEALTH AIDS 


67.8 


16.4 


50 


201 


OTHER HEALTH SVC 


57.3 


15.6 


84 


160 


SCHOOL MONITORS 


83.3 


13.9 


5 


167 


CHILD CARE WKRS 


32.7 


13.4 


56 


145 


ELEVATOR OPS 


6.3 


12.5 


2 


260 


HEALTH TRAINEES 


62.5 


12.5 


1 


252 


PERS SVC ATDS 


46.4 


1 1.3 


1 1 


21 1 


FOOD COUNTER WKR 


72.3 


10.7 


49 


149 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


59.4 


10 .5 


14 


205 


COOKS 


42.4 


9.9 


135 


148 


CRSG GUARDS 


53.3 


8.9 


4 


183 


HAIRDRESSERS 


30 .9 


8.7 


49 


172 


AIRLINE STEWS 


79. 1 


7.0 


3 


396 


USHERS 


29.4 


5.9 


1 


147 


DENTAL ASS I ST 'S 


92. 1 


5.8 


S 


132 


JANITORS 


13.6 


5.4 


72 


133 


WAITERS 


34.6 


5. 1 


73 


144 


DISHWASHERS 


24.5 


4.0 


Id 


132 


BARBERS 


13.2 


3.8 


4 


209 


BUSEOYS 


16. 1 


3.2 


7 


133 


GUARDS/WATCHERS 


16.6 


3.1 


13 


214 


RECREATION ATDS 


44.4 


1.7 


3 


173 


BARTET^DERS 


46. @ 


1.3 


4 


179 


POLICE/DETECTIVE 


4.6 


1 .0 


5 


255 


LAY MIDWIVES 






0 


424 


BAGGAGE HAt^DLERS 


S 






174 


BOOTBLACKS 






0 


0 


FIREMEN 






0 


311 


MARSHALLS 






e 


0 


SHERIFF 


7.2 






30S 



er|c 
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TABLE TEN 
PERCENT OF WOMEN CLERICALS 
1981 



TOTAL LABOR FORCE 

CLERICAL WORKERS 

CALC MACHINE OPS 
SOC WK CLER ASS'TS 
KEYPUNCH OPS 
FILE CLERKS 
TEACHER AIDS 
TYPISTS 

TELEPHOt>lE OPERATOR 
MISC OFC r^CH OPS 
ET^UMERATORS 
POSTAL CLERKS 
STATISTICAL CLERKS 
BILL MACH OPS 
LIBRARY ATTENDANTS 
MISC CLERICAL WKRS 
NOT SPEC CLERICAL 
STENOGRAPERS 
CASHIERS 

COMPUTER OPERATORS 
CLERICAL SUP'VISOR 
DUP. MACH OPERATOR 
COURTER CLERKS 
BILLING CLERKS 
PROOFREADERS 
RECEPTIONISTS 
COLLECTORS 
ESTIMATORS 
MAIL HANDLERS 
PAYROLL CLERKS 
INSURANCE ADJUSTER 
SECRETARIES, GETvl 
BANK TELLERS 
MEDICAL SEC'S 
DISPATCHERS 
WEIGHERS 
STOCK CLERKS 
BOOKKEEPERS 
LEGAL SEC'S 
TICKET ASeMTS 
EXPEDITERS 
MESSENGERS 
REAL ESTATE APPR . 
SHIPPING CLERKS 
MAIL CARRIERS 
TEL'G OPERATORS 
TEL MESSET-lGERS 
'"TTER READERS 



y. WHITE y, BLACK 
WOM£r>l WOMEN 



37 ,4 


5 4 


71 9 


9 6 


61.1 


27.8 


64 . 4 


20 . 0 


7 A 1 


Ifi 1 


65 . 5 


17 9 


76 4 

r Sir t ^ 


16 6 


Qv • V 


16 3 


77 d 


15 6 




15 Q 


63 2 


Id 1 




13 7 


Or • 9 


1 ^ 7 


yA A 


15 7 


71 S 

r i • V ^ 


Id 7 

A V • r 


7 1 d 


1 fl A 


OW • / 


1 A O 

A lev t ^ 


• H 


T • f 


Tji Q 

/^o * y 




^d d 


9 d 


O i • o 


O Q 




O • 




ft A 


ftA 1 
O V t i 


7 9 


7w t 7 


7 9 




7 9 


7 


7 a 


dA 9 




dA 1 


7 * 


79 9 


7 1 
f • A 


5 1 1 


7 0 


92 2 


A 9 




A 5 




O * ^ 


32.7 


w • 3 


31.9 


5.3 


29. S 


5.2 


8o.0 


5.2 


93.9 


5.0 


43. 1 


4.2 


3S.2 


3.2 


23.4 


3.2 


13.2 


2.6 


2^.6 


2.1 


13.4 


1.7 


5@ .d 




5@ .0 




11.3 





NUMBER 


M£DIA^J 


BLACK 


WOMEN' fi 




PAY 


5309 


224 
& ^ *T 


A ^OO 


219 


5 

w 


192 


9 


5j^2 


dd 




55 

WW 


1 -^o 

A f 7 


62 


1 ^A 
A CO 


165 

* W W 


211 
AAA 


d7 




9 


1 

A OO 


A 


20 1 

Av A 


3A 




dA 






1 9d 
A T H 


1 *^ 
A w 


1 97 

A 7 f 


1 '5? 
A 0«» 




dA 


i£ A / 


f 


ft 

^9^ 


1 "SO 

A 


A 








^9 1 
ilT A 








1 9^ 

A 7^ 


1 ^ 

A j1 


i> V 7 


w 


1 

il^ A 


w^ 


1 90 

A ' ? 


7 




dA 




1 "^t 
A W 




1 A 
A O 




1 3 

A W 




^^d"? 

AH t 






1 

i CO 


w 


7 1 Q 


O 


2D9 




1 ?6 




217 


*?? 


222 


9 


266 


6 


370 


S 


275 


3 


210 


1 


307 


1 1 


265 


4 


373 


6 


144 


e 


224 


50 ® 


233 



TABLE ELffv-EN 

NOftKiNG NOMEN IN POVERTY 5* 
BY ,MA JOR OCCUPAT I OM , 1981 
(NUMBERS IN THOUSANDS) 



BLACK NOMEN NHITE NOMEN HISPANIC NOMEN 

OCCUPATION POOR NEAR-POOR POOR NEAR-POOR POOR N-POOR 



SmjlCZ 945 295 4755 792 279 52 

fW'v'ATE HSHLD 317 e 671 e 73 9 

O^CRATI'JE 253 481 921 2232 149 234 

CLERICAL 215 623 1534 4548 38 233 

^/V^rSS 117 5 1538 96 6Z .3 

„|>eORERS 5 54 . 79. .3,25 . 3 24 . 

■nftA^iSPORT OPS. a 6 e 37 0 s 

649 604 

f^fl^CE^4T 35.6 26 26 21 .9 32.4 38 .2 
TOTAL 

fMEt^J 

TSTAL POOR 



NEAR-POOR 61.6 47,9 62,6 



5SPC';ERT^(' STATUS IS DETERMINED BY USING MEDIAN 
WEEKLY FULL TIME EARNINGS OF WORKERS. AT THE 
DETAILED OCC, LE^^'EL . AS NOTED IN THE TD<T , 
THESE NUMBERS ARE ESTIMATES, AS SOME WOMEr>; 
WORK LESS THAN FULL-TIME, AND BECAUSE SOME 
WOMEN ErtRN MORE THAN MEDIAN OCCUPATIONAL 
EARNINGS 

SINCE DETAILED DATA IS UNAVAILABLE FOR HISPAf-ilCS, 
ESTIMATES OF POOR AT^D NEAR POOR STATUS IS MADE 
BASED ON THE PROPORTION OF WHITE Af-ID SLACK POOR 
AMD NEAR POOR WOMEN. 



women oiF Color in the Economy 



NOTES 

Most oi the diitji presented in this piper come from unpublished 
reports oi the Bureau oi Liibor Stiitistics on the detailed 
occupational status oi black women, on pay levels for men and women 
by de t ai 1 ed occupa 1 1 on ^ and on unempi oymen t itnd 1 abor force 
participaton rates. There may be concern that some of the 
age-race-occupation cells are not statistically significant. For - 
further discussion of this see Julianne Malveaux "Recent Trends in 
Occupational Segregation by Race and Sex"; unpublished paper, 19S2. 

Data on pov*erty status is usually directly referenced, especially 
by table. Mhen this is not done, recent publications of the US 
Department of Commerce have be consulted. These include "Money 
Income o-f Households, Families, and Persons in the United Statesi 
1931" (Series , No. 137) and "Money Income and Poverty Status 

of Families and Persons in the United States: 1982" (Series , 
No. 140) 



Department o-f Labor, EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS, 19S3 issues. Vol 38, 
I ssues 1-12. 

Constance Dicesare, "Changes in the Occupational Structure of U.S. 
Jobs,"* MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. March, 1975 

Guadalupe Friaz, "Segmented Markets in Silicon Valley High Tech 
Firms: Implications ior Production Workers". Paper presented at 
URPE Meetings, December^ 1983 

Jacqueline Jackson, "Vul nerabi 1 1 tes and strengths old women: 
the ef-fects oi living long, poverty, and minority status,** in Haug, 
M. UULNERASILITIES AND STRENGTHS OF OLDER WOMEN. New York: 
Springer , 19S3 

Carol Jusenius "The Influence o^ Work Experience and Tyupicality 
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Manpo»;i^er Research Monograph No. 21, Vol. 4 (US Department o-f 
Labor , 19^6^ 
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FRANCISCO CHRONICLE. September 18, 1933 
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BACKGROUND TO RECENT TRENJDS. Prepared ior the National Council 
Negro Women, No^vember , 19S1 

Julianne Malveaux', "Powerless by De-finition: Occupational and Pay 
Patterns oi Women in the Workplace". Association ior the 
Advancement o-f Science, January, 1932 

Julianne Malveaux, "Loiai Wage Black Wom»n : Occupational 

Descr I pt I onst Strategies ior Change"* , NAACP Legal De-fense and 

Educat ion Fund, 1984 
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